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GLIMPSES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER. 



II. 

Fbom a very early period of his career the idea of reading his 
books aloud wa8 very familiar to my father, and as far back as 
the year 1844 he read " The Chimes " to a specially distinguished 
audience of men of letters and artists in Mr. Forster's room, at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, running over from Genoa for the purpose. 
Readings of the portion of the book which might at the time be 
in progress we often had a£ home, and it was only two years after 
" The Chimes " reading that, writing from Lausanne to Mr. 
Forster, he said : " I was thinking the other day that, in these 
days of lecturings and readings, a great deal of money might be 
made (if it were not infra dig.) by one's having readings of one's 
own books. It would be an odd thing. I think it would take 
immensely. What do you think ?" Mr. Forster did not encour- 
age the idea, and it remained for some time in abeyance, but at 
Christmas, 1853, my father gave three readings for the benefit ot 
the Midland Institute, in the Birmingham Town Hall, to tre- 
mendous audiences ; and so many other applications for aid of a 
similar kind were made to him from other parts of the country, 
that it soon became evident that there would be little chance for 
Mr. Forster's advice against the determined set of my father's in- 
clinations toward the platform. But if Mr. Forster could not 
altogether put a stop to the project, he could delay it considerably, 
and it was not until the 29th of April, 1858, at St. Martin's 
Hall, in London, now no longer in existence, that the first pro- 
fessional appearance as a reader was made. Shall I ever forget 
how my father, at one of the early St. Martin's Hall readings, 
gave Serjeant Buzfuz's speech straight at Lord Chief Justice 
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Campbell, who happened to be seated in the middle of the front 
row, and who took the joke with admirable gravity ; or how 
several of the learned counsel who were present, themselves very 
open to the charge of Buzfuzism, afterwards pronounced the Ser- 
jeant to be an exaggeration, the like of which the British bar had 
never known ? 

As regards Mr. Forster's opposition to the undertaking the 
truth is, to speak with all respect of so good a friend and, in the 
main, so judicious an adviser, that he was intensely jealous of 
anything my father did outside his books. " Freely open as 
Dickens was to counsel in regard to his books he was less acces- 
sible to it on points of personal conduct," Mr. Forster says with 
some artlessness, and it was because he found his influence 
powerless in regard to the readings that he attributed all sorts of 
evils, real and imaginary, to them. "It was," he declared, "a, 
substitution of lower for higher aims ; a change to commonplace 
from more elevated pursuits, and it had so much of the character 
of a public exhibition for money as to raise, in the question of 
respect for his calling as a writer, a question also of respect for 
him as a gentleman." My father took a clearer and a wider 
view than this, and the result justified his confidence. Neither 
as a writer, nor as a gentleman, did his public readings damage 
him in any way, and, for my part, I have always thought that a 
great deal of that curious sort of private affection which the 
public were always ready to display towards him, arose from the 
relations of personal friendship, so to speak, which were set up in 
the course of his numerous public appearances. "Mr. Dickens, 
will you let me touch the hand that has filled my house with 
many friends ? " said a lady, quite unknown to him, speaking to 
him in the streets of York the day after one of the early read- 
ings, and I think this was the sort of spirit in which the readings 
were at first accepted, and which, even if they had not been as 
admirable as they were, would still have made them successful. 
But how admirable they were, and what a prodigious success 
they grew to be on their own merits alone, many of my readers 
know, and need not now be told by me. 

Time will not admit of my dwelling at any length on the 
history of the readings, and it is only in respect to their bearing 
on the premature close of my father's life that I will touch upon 
them, even briefly, now. For, unfortunately, they did have a 
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distinct bearing upon the end, and must be said to have hastened 
it even if they did not actually bring it about. It was not only 
that the work was hard — I have known readers and lecturers who 
have worked much harder, in so far as mere travelling and num- 
ber of public appearances are concerned — but there was some- 
thing of almost willful exaggeration, of a defiance of any possible 
overfatigue, either of mind or body, in the feverish sort of energy 
with which these readings were entered upon and carried out. 
And that they went on long after unmistakable physical signs 
had given the clearest warnings of serious danger ahead, every- 
body knows quite well. 

The first two series, those of 1858-1859 and 1861-1863, did 
no particular harm, though indications of overwork were not 
wanting from time to time even then — not altogether surprising 
when we remember that, besides the readings, there were editor- 
ial duties to be attended to, and books to be written as well. But 
in the early part of 1865 my father had a somewhat severe attack 
of illness, and was afflicted from that time to his death with a 
lameness in the left foot, brought about by some form of inflam- 
mation which, occasionally, caused him acute suffering, and 
which persistence in excessive walking exercise greatly aggravated. 
The actual cause of this painful malady was somewhat of a puzzle 
to the doctors. Sir Henry Thompson put it down to gout. 
Another eminent authority, Mr. Syme, of Edinburgh, said it was 
nothing of the kind. All that they did agree upon was that per- 
fect rest was necessary, and perfect rest was just the very thing 
that could not be got. And in June of that year my father 
was in the terrible railway accident at Staplehnrst, when, although 
he escaped actual injury, he received such a shock to the nervous 
system as he never quite got over. I went down to Gadshill 
when I saw the news in the paper next morning, and found him 
greatly shaken, though making, as light of it as possible — how 
greatly shaken I was able to perceive from his continually repeated 
injunctions to me by and by, as I was driving him in the basket 
carriage, to "go slower, Charley," until we came to a footpace, 
and it was still, " go slower, Charley." 

For some months he suffered considerably at intervals. There 
was a perceptible drag about the left foot; the pulse denoted 
some ailment of the heart. He was, in fact, really ill — so ill that 
he even recognized the fact himself. In February, 1866, he wrote: 
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"For some time I have been unwell. I have noticed for some 
time a decided change in my buoyancy and hopefulness — in other 
words, in my usual tone." All this pointed to the absolute neces- 
sity of rest, but the very next sentence in the letter I have just 
quoted ran : " So I have accepted an offer to read for thirty nights 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Paris," and so the round of hard 
work, under circumstances more than ever difficult and unfavor- 
able, began again. So the season of 1866-1867 was got through, 
not without great effort and considerable suffering, and in the 
autumn of 1867 he went on his second visit to America, where, 
notwithstanding almost continual illness and frequent recur- 
rences of the trouble in the foot, aggravated by over-walking in 
the snow, he travelled and read all through a very severe and 
trying winter. 

Soon after his return I joined my father as private secretary 
and sub-editor of All the Year Round, and almost my very first 
experience of work with him was connected with the new reading 
which he now had strongly in his mind — that of the Sikes and 
Nancy murder. We were alone together at Gadshill, I remem- 
ber, and I was sitting, with doors and windows open, one bright, 
clear, still, warm autumn day, in the library, engaged upon a 
mass of papers, as to which I had to report to him later in the 
day. Where he was I did not know, but, supposing him to be 
in the Swiss chalet, over in the shrubbery, across the road, took 
advantage of having the place to myself, and went steadily on 
with my work. Presently I heard a noise as if a tremendous row 
were going on outside, and as if two people were engaged in a 
violent altercation or quarrel, which threatened serious results to 
somebody. Ours being a country constantly infested with tramps, 
I looked upon the disturbance at first as merely one of the usual 
domestic incidents of tramp life arising out of some nomadic 
gentleman beating his wife up our lane, as was quite the common 
custom, and gave it hardly a moment's attention. Presently the 
noise came again, and yet again, worse than before, until I 
thought it really necessary to ascertain what was going on. 
Stepping out of the door on to the lawn at the back, I soon dis- 
covered the cause of the disturbance. There, at the other end of 
the meadow, was my father, striding up and down, gesticulating 
wildly, and, in the character of Mr. Sikes, murdering Nancy, 
with every circumstance of the most aggravated brutality. After 
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dinner I told him what I had seen, and he read me the murder — 
it was rather a startler for an audience of one — and asked me 
what I thought about it. " The finest thing I have ever heard," 
was my verdict ; " but don't do it." If there was one thing more 
than another that my father resented it was any suggestion from 
anybody else that his health was failing, or that he was under- 
taking anything beyond his strength, so when I was pressed for 
reasons I would give none, and merely stuck to my point without 
any explanation or argument. Mr. Forster had also objections 
to urge ; he had, as he tells us, a strong dislike to the proposal, 
less, perhaps, on the ground which ought to have been insisted 
upon, of the excessive physical exertion it would involve, than 
because such a subject seemed to be " out of the province of 
reading," and it was finally resolved that, before the murder was 
incorporated in a public programme, there should be a private 
trial performance of it at St. James' Hall. 

Well, the trial performance was given before a very repre- 
sentative and critical audience, whose verdict, unfortunately, 
confirmed my father in his opinion of the effect the reading 
would produce upon the public, and the moment he spoke to me 
— eager, triumphant, excited — at the little supper on the plat- 
form which brought the proceedings to a cheery end, I knew that 
no advice or expostulation of mine would avail. " Well, Charley, 
and what do you think of it now ?" he said to me as I came up to 
where he was receiving the enthusiastic congratulations of such 
good judges of dramatic effect as Madame Celeste and Mrs. 
Keeley. " It is finer even than I expected," I answered, " but I 
still say, don't do it." As he looked at me with a puzzled ex- 
pression in his eyes, Mr. Edmund Yates came up to us. " What 
do you think of this, Edmund ? " my father said. " Here is 
Charley saying it is the finest thing he ever heard, but persists in 
telling me, without giving any reason, not to do it." Mr. Yates, 
an intimate friend and a keen observer, knew more than most of 
the people who were gathered about us, and, with one quick look 
at me, said gravely, and to my father's intense amazement, " I 
agree with Charley, sir." 

And, indeed, the situation was grave enough to any one who 
would look at it impartially. He had altered materially of late. 
There was no doubt the American work had told upon him 
severely. The trouble in the foot was greatly intensified, and he 
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was gravely out of health. Among other serious symptoms he 
noticed that he could only read the halves of the letters over the 
shopdoors on his right. The old elasticity was impaired, the old 
unflagging vigor often faltered. One night at the St. James's 
Hall, I remember, he found it impossible to say Pickwick, and 
called him Pickswick, and Picnic, and Peckwicks, and all sorts 
of names except the right, with a comical glance of surprise at 
the occupants of the front seats, which were always reserved for 
his family and friends. But, although his lifelong friend and 
medical attendant, Mr. Oarr Beard, looked very grave at this 
danger signal, he himself treated it lightly enough, and if he 
attributed it to any special cause at all, referred it, as he referred 
the disordered vision I have mentioned, to the effects of the 
medicine he was taking. 

Everything pointed to the desirability of his giving up the 
more trying part of his work — at the very least to the absolute 
necessity of not adding to it in any way. But his mind was 
made up. The new series of readings must be carried through, 
and Sikes and Nancy must be put into the programme as often as 
possible. You will see, if you will read Mr. George Dolby's ex- 
cellent book, Charles Dickens as I Knew Him, how intolerant he 
became of any suggestion that the work that he had undertaken 
was too hard, or that the number of murders should at any rate 
be curtailed, and what tremendous effort, followed by what piti- 
able exhaustion, this particular reading cost him. But nothing 
could stop him, until nature stepped in and brought the series of 
readings to an abrupt close towards the end of April, 1869, by 
the development of symptoms, the significance of which Dr. 
Thomas Watson, who was specially consulted, and Mr. Beard, re- 
fused to ignore. In fact when my father described himself, in a 
letter written to Mr. Dolby on the very eve of the breakdown, as 
being, "a little out of sorts/' he was, in fact, on the brink of an 
attack of paralysis of the left side, and probably of apoplexy. 

The enforced rest brought about some improvement, and dur- 
ing the rest of the year he pursued his usual editorial business, in 
the course of which I was with him constantly, and also worked 
at Edwin Drood with no very apparent strain, and really seemed 
on the road to a much better state of health. But there was yet 
to be a farewell series of twelve readings at St. James' Hall, 
and I have no sort of doubt whatever that these completed the 
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work which the murder had practically begun, and, if his death 
can be attributed to any one thing, killed him. " I have had 
some steps put up against the side of the platform, Charley," said 
Mr. Beard, who was constantly in attendance. "You must be 
there every night, and if you see your father falter in the least, 
you must run up and catch him and bring him off with me, or, 
by Heaven, he'll die before them all." What I felt during those 
readings, and when I saw the exhausted state of the reader in his 
dressing-room afterwards, I need not tell yon. But, strangely 
enough, I remember very well that on the very last night of all, 
the 15th of March, 1870, I thought I had never heard him read 
the "Christmas Carol" and " The Trial from Pickwick" so 
well and with so little effort, and almost felt inclined to hope 
against hope that things had not been really so serious as the 
doctors had supposed. 

My readers know how soon the end came. On that mourn- 
ful time you will not, I am sure, wish me to dwell. I will only 
tell you of the last time I was with him before he lay dying in 
the dining-room at Gadshill — an interview which is curiously 
illustrative of that reality to him of his ideal world to which I 
have already referred. He was in town for our usual Thursday 
meeting on the business of All the Year Bound, and, instead 
of returning to Gadshill on that day, had remained over night, 
and was at work again in his room in Wellington street on 
Friday, June 3. During the morning I had hardly seen him 
except to take his instructions about some work I had to do, and 
at about one o'clock — I had arranged to go into the country for 
the afternoon — I cleared up my table and prepared to leave. 
The door of communication between our rooms was open as usual, 
and, as I came toward him, I saw that he was writing very earn- 
estly. After a moment I said, " If you don't want any thin g 
more, sir, I shall be off now," but he continued his writing with 
the same intensity as before, and gave no sign of being aware of 
my presence. Again I spoke — louder, perhaps, this time — and 
he raised his head and looked at me long and fixedly. But I 
soon found that, although his eyes were bent upon me and he 
seemed to be looking at me earnestly, he did not see me, and 
that he was, in fact, unconscious for the moment of my very 
existence. He was in dreamland with Edwin Drood, and I left 
him — for the last time. 
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It was but a few days after that, aa you know, that we laid 
him to his rest in the grey old Abbey, with the garden plots all 
around appropriately ablaze in the warm June air with the scarlet 
flowers ho loved so well, and I think that we all felt, even then, 
in the first bitterness of our loss, that the end, although it had 
come all too soon for us, had come to him as he himself would 
have wished it to come. " Much better to die, doing," he had 
said thirteen or fourteen years before; and again, "I have always 
felt of myself that I must, please God, die in harness. How 
strange it is to be never at rest, and never satisfied, and ever try- 
ing after something that is never reached, and to be always laden 
with plot and plan, and care and worry ; how clear it is that it 
must be, and that one is driven by an irresistible might until the 
journey is worked out ! It is much better to go on and fret than 
to stop and fret. As to repose — for some men there's no such 
thing in this life." 

Chas. Dickens. 



